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EXCELLENT HELP .TEACHING 
Create Something 


In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 


dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound value may be found in this book. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHI 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE 
ART TEACHER, THE STU- 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR. 
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A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE 
© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6°x9” BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED PRAC.- 
TICAL © MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 
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The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


Cloth Binding 
$2.50 
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OUR READERS SAY 


“Success in your valiant contri- 
bution to the cause of art educa- 


tion.” 
HARRIETT GOLDSTEIN, 
University of Minnesota 


“T have taken DESIGN for many, 

many years and treasure every 

copy. It is always up-to-date.” 
NETTIE E. PILLET 
Lynwood, California 

“From my angle there’s a great 

silence on art education except 

for your DESIGN.” 


JANE BETSEY WELLING, 
Wayne University, Detroit 


“DESIGN eertainly is well 
thought of by art people every- 
where and everybody reads it. 
We are constantly running into 
people who read and swear by it.” 


HAZEL GAYNE, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


One of the most interesting proj- 
ects as far as art education 
and the handicrafts are con- 
cerned was the well known Mil- 
waukee Handicraft Project un- 
der the WPA which was con- 
ceived by Elsa Ulbricht of the 
State Teachers College in Mil- 
waukee. Many teachers, 
Supervisors and school execu- 
tives have visited this exciting 
organization; but never has this 
important project been presented 
in magazine form. Very soon 
our readers will be able, through 
a special number of DESIGN, 
to get the complete picture. 
Miss Ulbricht and those who 
worked with her have graciously 
consented to prepare articles and 
assemble photographs for the 
benefits of our readers. Be sure 
to watch for this number. 
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Keep Complete Files of 


SUPPLIES 
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Correlated with other art sub- CLAYS We cannot over emphasize the importance of keep- 
jects, pottery making teaches MAJOLICA AND ing complete files of DESIGN. Every day we 
| the basic principles of design, MATT GLAZES receive urgent pleas to replace back copies. If your 
, form, and color. At the same UNDERGLAZE AND numbers are not received within a reasonable length | 
: time, these principles are ap- wr, of time let us know and we will see that you receive 
plied in practical classroom GLASS COLORS one. Keep our office informed in case of change of 
projects from which students MODELING TOOLS address as soon as possible. Don’t wait until several 
gain invaluable knowledge BRUSHES AND POT. copies are lost in the mails. We are still able to 
and experience. TERY DECORATING supply back copies for the school year 1941-42 as 
All the clays, glazes, and kilns _ well as 1942-43. These contain especially helpful 
necessary to carry on this fas- ach ae reference material which applies to art problems | 
cinating classroom su bject CHEMICALS FOR and particular needs in wartime education. Send for 
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through Drakenfeld. 
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Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


@ Everyone laughs at the person who says, “I don’t know 
anything about ART, but I know what I like!” My situation 
is probably even more pathetic—‘I don’t know anything 
about ART, and I don’t know what there is to like!” 

I believe articles should tell teachers how to do things. 
One reads, “Place objects on shelves in attractive order.” 
What does “attractive order” mean? Do size, shape, color, 
and height all enter in? How does one know when he has 
arranged a shelf attractively? If I could see examples of 
some, then perhaps I would understand. We teach that people 
learn better by seeing things illustrated in concrete form. 

Sometimes even showing isn’t too helpful. I remember an 
art teacher who said, showing her class two silhouettes of 
vases, “Now this one is much the better of the two.” 

“Why is it?” I asked. 

“Why,” she replied, “you just have a FEELING it is.” 

And that was that. I didn’t have the feeling, and I wanted 
it, but she wouldn’t give it to me. 

An article says, “Arrange pictures well on the wall,” and 
lets it go at that, except to talk about prints and color of 
matting. What does “arrange well” mean? Does it refer to 
size, number, color, subject matter? And if so, what goes 
with what? That is no idle question as you would know if 
you saw the interior of dozens of classrooms. If (as I have 
heard tell) all pictures should be hung at eye level in a 
classroom, whose eye level, in a room containing six-to- 
sixteen-year-olds? And if the top of the blackboard is six 
feet from the floor, and that is the only space available for 
pictures, what then? (Burning down the schoolhouse and 
starting over isn’t always feasible.) Should teachers be told 
not to hang pictures eight to ten feet from the floor? And 
not to slant them so that the top of the picture hangs farther 
away from the wall than the bottom part? Should George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln be hung up all the year 
round, summer vacation included, or should they be given a 
well-earned rest and brought out on holidays only? No one 
as yet seems to have got tired of that highly-rouged picture 
of George, by the way, and his color has not faded with the 
years. 

Next we may hear, “Make pleasing flower arrangements.” 
That’s fine. But how is it done? Just to tell us to do it is 
not to insure that we will know how. Rurel teachers by the 
dozens (and possibly hundreds) are still taking handfuls of 
flowers and jabbing them by bunches into coffee cans, milk 
bottles, and snuff jars. What does “pleasing arrangement” 
mean to them? In the booklet, “PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY” there is this statement: 

“Tt is easier to teach the rules which permit one to 

classify plants than it is to teach an appreciation of 

the color and form of flowers.” 
Complicated phraseology about balance, composition, light 
and dark masses, accents—all these will go unheeded and 
uncomprehended unless plainly illustrated. And teachers as 
well as pupils may never learn how to put flowers together 
to please the eye. But could they see some bad arrangements 
and some good ones, and read in the most elementary, concise 
language with a few simple rules to follow, how flowers can 
be arranged most pleasingly, then they could do it, and have 
fun, and remember. 

Who knows what miraculous words to say to rural teachers 
so as to get them to bring in wild autumn weeds, leaves, and 
grasses to beautify their classrooms and incidentally teach 
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appreciation of their surroundings? Teacher and pupils walk 
country roads morning and evenings for weeks, yet rarely 
are these lovely wayside things brought into the classroom. 
I doubt if they are even observed growing. Oh, yes, the 
teacher may occasionally pick a few scarlet leaves to use as 
“patterns” in “Art class.” The pupils will draw around them 
and color in the space and then cut the leaves out to be 
pinned on the curtains. But that’s about as far as their 
esthetic appreciation is heightened. And sometimes the chil- 
dren seemingly like the leaves they have colored better than 
the real ones—“The color is prettier and shinier.” 

What can be done to make teachers aware that “ART” 
need not wait for an “art period” dictated by the clock? How 
make them see that they daily pass by dozens of real oppor- 
tunities for “art work” in science class, in social studies, in 
literature—and yet they cry out when “art period” comes, 
“What shall I do in ART?” I believe this need should be faced 
and met in their art classes at college first, and then further 
aided through art magazines. I believe art classes should 
give young prospective teachers a “seeing eye” that will help 
them to really see drab surroundings, ugly corners, and 
unharmonious colors. They should see that grey is not as 
cheerful as canary yellow. That buff and brown for class- 
rooms is not as happy a combination as can be found. 
Teachers should see that dark floors make for gloomier 
classrooms than light floors do. That dust-filled sash cur- 
tains with angular paper pumpkins pinned on them are not 
as attractive as clean, uncurtained windows with real pump- 
kins on the ledge. That a dozen posters of the same identical 
“pattern” along the top of the blackboard are not worth as 
much as one honest-to-goodness drawing or painting, no 
matter how imperfect, by a pupil who created something of 
his own for the joy of the doing. 

I wish certain outcomes of art education were more appar- 
ent in rural teachers. For example, more joy about “art 
work.” Most of them dread both the words and the effort 
to achieve results. I wish that children wouldn’t say, “I hate 
drawing.” I wish they could be given large sheets of paper 
and large brushes and allowed to splash paint around until 
they forgot themselves in the ardor of their splashing. I 
wish all children could grow to love the feeling of cool smooth 
clay and the handling of it. 

I wish it were possible to have every child make a thing 
of loveliness with his own hands, so that ultimately his 
understanding and appreciation of artistic work of others 
would be itensified. I wish that every rural teacher would 
see that her pupils lived in a school atmosphere where beauty 
in some form was emphasized. We are told in THE PUR- 
POSES OF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
that: 

“The people of the United States will not reach their 
full stature in esthetic development while their chil- 
dren spend formative years in school buildings with 
unkempt grounds, ugly architecture, and bare or 
garish walls. The home life of many children is 
lived in mean and sordid conditions. This fact in- 
creases the responsibility of the schools to see that 
the stars are not completely shut out above their 
heads, to keep alive in them the love for the song of 
the bird, and to stimulate the ambitious reach of 
the soul for the things that enrich it.” 
Those “things that enrich” pupils’ lives will come mainly 
from their participation in, and contact with “Art” as con- 
veyed to them by their teachers. So if we would “stimulate 
the ambitious reach” in children, we shall have to enrich the 
lives of their teachers first. 
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THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


Reprinted here for our readers by courtesy of the 
General Printing Ink Corporation of New York 


by FABER BIRREN 


@ On the production front, American industry today faces 
many difficulties which are being effectively solved through 
the intelligent use of color. 

—Speed in heavy production schedules. 

—The need for high standards of craftsmanship among new 
and relatively inexperienced employees. 

—Devices to combat rising accident rates. 

—Means of reducing absenteeism and labor turnover, of 
bolstering morale. 

—Relief from fatigue, from eye strain and emotional 
tension. 

—Compatable working environments which will assure the 
best of human efficiency and help establish ideal labor 
relations. 

Color has important bearing on all of these. And it is being 
employed soundly, functionally and scientifically by industry. 


Seeing is the most vital of human tasks. Everything visible 
to the eye is colored, whether good or bad, red, yellow, blue or 
gray. Until recent years, however, the significance of color in 
human efficiency was little appreciated. Factories were drab, 
ashen, and apparently no place to apply lofty, esthetic notions. 


Color, however, is not all beauty and emotion. In fact, a well 
planned color program for industry considers appearance as 
merely incidental—the by-product of a job well done in accom- 
plishing more practical and sober things. 


What has not always been clearly appreciated is that color 
—totally aside from art—has direct bearing on manual skill, 
morale, accident, fatigue, and a hundred such things. 


Poor standards of workmanship may be less due to ornery 
individuals than to conditions of glare or contrast which abuse 
the eyes. 

Accidents which are often attributed to downright careless- 
ness may be traced to low visibility of materials and 
machines. 

High rates of absence may be aggravated by a working en- 
vironment which would discourage even the thickest and low- 
liest of mortals. 

Recaltitrant employees may be those who are obviously 
“worn out” through lack of consideration for their seeing task. 

For when the eyes are taxed, the whole human organism 
suffers. The results are to be specifically stated: headache, 
nausea, fatigue, muscular and nervous tension, lowered visual 
acuity. 

And the causes of eye strain are to be listed as well: poor 
visibility, inadequate light, glare, distractions caused by 
brightness and motion, wrong contrasts in the field of view, 
severe adaptive changes from light to dark, prolonged con- 
vergence of the eyes, lack of agreeable and suitable areas for 
visual relaxation. 

Needless to say, color in industry has sound justification 


when it employs scientific technique to correct the inimical. 
It offers profits to management, tangible and measurable re- 


turns in increased production, lowered accident frequency, 
more alert and satisfied employees. If a good looking plant 
also results, so much the better. 


The possibilities and the functions of color in industry are 
to be fairly well understood from a description of many of the 
actual practices recognized and accepted today. 


Basic color plans are determined through a study of the 
plant, its locale, operations, products and equipment. Greens 
may be used in a southern textile mill to help counteract con- 
ditions of high temperature—in a welding department, a heat 
treating room. Soft buff or ivory may be used for a reverse 
effect:.to destroy vaultiness in a large interior, to add appar- 
ent warmth to an otherwise cold area. 


Under many circumstances, white walls (despite their 
efficiency in light reflection) are painted out in deeper tints, 
particularly where the material being handled is fairly dark 
in color, such as steel. White may constrict the pupil of the 
eye, distract attention, cause unfavorable contrasts. 


Sometimes, however, color is avoided lest it hold too much 
emotional interest. In the inspection or assembly of intricate 
devices such as bomb sights, time fuses, neutral colors are 
made to surround the tasks, soft grays which establish proper 
eye adjustments and yet do not compete for attention. Here 
some blue may be applied to bench tops in order to relieve 
monotony and to direct any casual glances toward smaller 
areas where work is to be done. 


In large interiors, crowded with machines (and where walls 
are naturally unimportant), color is judiciously used to isolate 
unit operations and to individualize machines in their sur- 
roundings. Better order is created, detailed attention being 
shown to the seeing efficiency of the individual worker. 


Further, tones of tan may be used to heighten sensitivity of 
the eye for the normal, bluish cast of steel. Blue-greens may 
be used to build up a finer discrimination for the orange hue 
of brass. 

On punch presses, lathes, riveting machines, special shields 
are designed to fit back of the operating field. Such shields 
build up improved visibility of products, reflect more light at 
critical points, hold the eye to a more uniform level of adjust- 
ment, blank out meaningless space and motion behind the 
device. 

Yellow, the color of highest visibility in the spectrum is 
used (rather than red) to mark hazardous parts, the hooks on 
cranes, low beams, pillars in line of traffic. 


Though most color in the working area is likely to be subtle 
and to be scientifically applied to achieve perfect visibility, 
an agreeable change of pace is introduced in such spaces as 
wash rooms, rest rooms, locker rooms, cafeterias. 


Tones of blue may be standardized for men’s facilities, tones 
of rose for women’s—both color ranges being determined by 
color preference tests and research in the sale of consumer 
goods. Peach may be adopted for the cafeteria, test having 
shown that no other color equals its appeal in association with 
foods. 

These, then, are a few devices, a few principles through 
which color is put to work on the production front. The 
thinking is always objective, always in terms of people, of 
results. 
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Reprinted here for our readers by courtesy of the 
General Printing Ink Corporation of New York 


by EGMONT ARENS 


@ Engineered color is the new tool with which our war tech- 
nicians are licking Hitler—and faster. A newly developing 
scientific application of color to control and direct human 
reaction is becoming part of war engineering practice, as it is 
of all engineering practice. 


“After engineering comes humaneering,” is truer during 
war time than ever before, because engines of war are only as 
good as the men who man them. The job isn’t done when 
you’ve engineered a machine for mechanical perfection. You’ve 
got to “humaneer” the machine so it won’t frazzle the nerves 
of the operator. 


This is a war of machines and it is also a war of nerves. 
The war machines have become so powerful and so fast that 
the wits of the men who direct and control them are often 
not quick enough to keep pace. Hence one of the first impera- 
tives in training’ personnel is to develop techniques whereby 
human reactions may be speeded up. Here is where color is 
beginning to do a real job, for color signals are more quickly 
perceived and responded to than any other symbols of com- 
munication. And as engineers are coming to lay greater stress 
on the human factor, it follows that engineered color is bound 
to supplant the haphazard color practices that seemed good 
enough until now. 


Put yourself in the place of the gunner in the aft turret of a 
Flying Fortress over Hamburg, Germany. Suddenly the word 
comes over the earphones—‘‘Messerschmitt’s on our tail!” 
Time for fast action. You get Heinie, or he gets you. Loss of 
a few seconds means destruction. So the eye piece of the gun 
sight is red; it’s made of bright orange-red plastic so the 
gunner can find it—no matter how great his confusion. As 
the psychologist puts it: “Orange-red in saturated chroma has 
more attention value than any other hue,” and so it is used 
by color experts on spots where quick attention is demanded. 


Using colors for identification and signalling is not new in 
itself. What is new is the scientific understanding of human 
reactions to color, and the use of color dynamically to get 
faster action at a time when speed is the essential ingredient. 
Thus throughout the whole war effort we find color being used 
ever more effectively to accelerate human response. On 
training field and battle front, on battleship and bomber, color 
stands by to organize, simplify, and direct action. In fact, 
wherever the human eye is apt to err, or the human hand to 
slow down with fatigue or confusion, new scientific color 
applications have been discovered to simplify complex oper- 
ations, to heighten speed and precision of action, to lessen 
strain and tension, increase work output. 


The effectiveness of a fighting man (let us go back to the 
pilot of our bomber over Hamburg) is in exact proportion to 
the speed with which signals are conveyed to his brain, and 
the time of his consequent reaction. With a Messerschmitt 
fighter after your Liberator pilot, the difference between 
victory and defeat is a matter of one or two seconds. So now 
we come to a problem of applied psychology. How can we get 
those emergency messages through to him in the fastest split 
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seconds of time? Messages go to his brain via one or more of 
his five senses. His sense of taste may convey to him the 
state of his body after a nose dive, his sense of smell may 
convey the presence of gas fumes, and his sense of touch will 
tell him about the plane’s physical behavior. But the signals 
he gets through his ears and his eyes are on a higher level 
of apprehension. Since the development of radio intercom- 
munication, his hearing is indeed an important signal receptor. 
Auditory reception is limited by the fact that the brain can 
make sense of only one sound pattern at a time. Signals to 
the eye, however, may be received simultaneously from 
several sources at once and still be intelligible. And they are 
faster because the eyes see in a flash what can only be con- 
veyed to the ear by a sequence of sounds. 


“The engine’s hot.” 

“Oil pressure low.” 
“Gasoline feeding o.k.” 
“We’re losing altitude.” 
“‘We’re on the radio beam.” 


If your pilot were to get these various signals through his 
earphones it would take several seconds, and he’d have to have 
them one at a time. If they all came at once he couldn’t distin- 
guish them. But a glance at his instrument panel will notify 
him instantly and simultaneously of all these matters. Of the 
various types of visual signals used to get messages through 
the eye, color is by far the fastest to get attention. 


The instrument board of your own automobile tells the 
story. Modern cars show red on the instrument panel when 
you exceed safe speeds. There are also a pointer and numerals 
to indicate exact rate of speed. Note that your eye becomes 
aware of the color signal even when the attention is directed 
elsewhere. You see the red out of the corner of your eye and 
slow down the car almost automatically. But, the signal of the 
numeral indicator is only conveyed when your attention is 
directed to it. This demonstrates the triple function of color as 
an attention arrestor, message conveyor and action activator. 


We are not discussing here the use of colors for camouflage. 
Camouflage is the use of color to conceal our fighting equip- 
ment and personnel from the enemy and the story has been 
told often enough. But while color may be used artfully to 
conceal, it may also be used scientifically to reveal, and it is 
the latter function that we are talking about when we speak 
of functional or dynamic color. In camouflage we try to slow 
down the enemy’s vision, but it is color’s opposite use, im- 
provement of our own visual reactions that concern us here. 


A machine is a machine whether it is installed in a Detroit 
motor factory or inside a General Grant tank. The operator in 
either case is a human being with a set of nerves, subject to 
fatigue; but in the fighting man fatigue often approaches ex- 
haustion and collapse. 


Collapse is a psychological matter. There comes a time 
when a man’s nerves say: “I’ve had enough!” But if you paint 
the inside of a tank a delicate tint of green, you do amazing 
things to the psychological pattern of the fighter. He no 
longer feels caged in because the almost white color gives 
a sense of greater space. He no longer feels so hot, because 
the cool color actually decreases his psychological tempera- 
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ture. Painting the insides of tanks intended for desert fighting 
in light cool colors is another application of the new color 
science that is proving as good as bullets on the battlefront. 


Arco colorists report a similar color technique used in a 
bombproof electric power plant built by the Navy on one of 
our island possessions. The rooms were practically dungeons, 
without windows, entirely underground. To overcome the op- 
pressive feeling of tons of rock and concrete overhead, the 
ceilings and upper walls were painted white, and the walls 
were done in a soft greyed light blue, suggestive of outdoors 
blue sky. The result was the reverse of oppressive. Workmen 
and Navy operatives enjoyed working in the spacious-looking, 
cool vaulted rooms. 


Now inside and out of our newest fighting aircraft, color is 
being used to hurry the reaction time of the operating and 
maintenance men. On the pilot’s instrument board colored 
lights distinguish functions, warn of danger, provide constant 
visual check of every item of the plane’s performance. 


Mr. G. F. Keeley of Beech Aircraft has used color very 
effectively in an ingenious lubrication guide. This has proven 
so successful as a check on aircraft lubrication that it has 
been adopted by other aircraft manufacturers at the request 
of the Air Corps. 


Mr. W. H. McDaniel of Beech Aircraft writes me: 


“There is also a great deal of ‘plumbing’ in the modern 
plane. An almost bewilder:ng number of oil lines, gas lines, 
brake fluid lines, de-icer fluid lines and other piping makes up 
some of the vitals in most of the advanced types of aircraft, 
either advanced trainers like ours, or tactical ships. Fluid 
contents of these pipes are identified by a color coding system 
set up according to Air Corps standards.” 


In addition to the installation advantages of such a system, 
try to realize what this means in actual battle. Your bomber 
gets into ack-ack fire and essential conduit lines are severed. 
Color simplifies repair, because all the operator has to do is 
splice the red to the red and the green to the green. Thus 
what otherwise would be a mortal wound is fixed in the midst 
of battle and the bomber can go on fighting or return to base 
with crew saved. 


Colored airplane plumbing has been greatly simplified by 
using Vinylite extruded tubing which may be made in any 
bright color wanted. 


The same color system is used in the electrical circuits. Now 
we have electric wires covered with a Vinylite plastic insula- 
tion in bright colors easily recognized—even in semi-darkness. 
Again as with the tubing each circuit has a distinguishing 
color, and repairs are quickly made without chance of error. 


The development of those colored tubes and insulated wires 
is a story in itself. The material, Vinylite, is the amazing new 
plastic about which we are hearing so much lately. The wires 
are covered by the simple process of extrusion; i.e., squeezing 
the plastic paste under pressure out of a small round hole 
along with the wire. The tubes are made by the same process 
but without the wire. This plastic has greater dialectic proper- 
ties than rubber, is resistant to abrasion, will flex at tempera- 
tures as low as 50° below zero, where rubber would break; 
it won’t age, and is more resistant to oil and grease than 
rubber. 


One of the most advanced uses of color by the armed forces 
has recently been reported out of Africa. The danger of our 
airplanes firing on our own tanks was great. Stars and other 
signal devices painted on our tanks marked them for enemy 
fire, and what is more, enemy tanks could fool our fliers by 
using similar stars. Instead of painted symbols, our tanks are 
now equipped with colored smoke signals,—the color codes 


being changed each day. As a result our own fliers never fail 
to recognize our tanks and the smoke is a good screen from 
enemies. 


A bright signal to our own planes and complete camouflage 
to the enemy is also the problem of bailed-out fliers floating 
on life rafts in the Pacific. The Japs don’t hesitate to machine 
gun our men found floating on rafts. Rafts are equipped with 
an orange sail, an orange kite, and a bottle of fluid, which 
poured on the water reflects a peculiar color that can be seen 
miles high. But for camouflage, the sail is blue on the reverse 
side, and will hide raft and men from enemy eyes. 


The Air Corps, as you will surmise from the above, is ac- 
tively color conscious. Bright yellow-orange is the color most 
easily seen in the sky and on airfields. It is used for all 
motorized rolling equipment on landing fields such as derricks, 
bulldozers, tractors. 


While paint is spread only on the surface, plastics are color 
all the way through—that is why high color plastics like Car- 
bide and Chemicals’ Vinylite, Durez, Beetle, Catalin, Mon- 
santo’s Lustron, Tennessee Eastman’s Tenite, are doing such 
a lively job in war time color organization. Bright colored 
knobs, valve handles, electric switches made of these plastics 
are contributing to “speed through color.” 


The Navy colors all training planes bright yellow, so they 
may easily be seen and given a wide berth by other pilots. 


Color is used by every branch of the service in large or 
small areas to identify function and service. For instance, 
deck crews of aircraft carriers wear bright colored caps and 
sweaters so they may be quickly distinguished by landing 
planes. 


So this new science of functional color is nothing more than 
helping people to see—better and faster. It works in a number 
of ways. Increasing genera! visibility is one method; getting 
faster attention with high vibration colors is another. 


As to actual instances where this new science of color is 
speeding the war work, let me point out a few instances from 
my own color work book. 


In the New York Plant of Fairchild’s, Duramold airplane 
parts are being manufactured of molded plastic plywood, an 
art that has been developed to extremes of precision formerly 
undreamed of in wood. This is achieved by molding the wood 
veneer over forms or jigs that are accurate to the thousandth 
of an inch. It is obvious that sawdust or chips of wood on the 
jig might throw out the accuracy of the whole part. But the 
sawdust and chips were hard to see on the natural wood of the 
jig. We painted the jigs dark green, thus making light bits of 
wood easily noticeable—and thereby achieved greater accur- 
acy and less loss from rejects. 


An ingenious use of color noted in the Duramold factory 
were the glue cups. The waterproof plastic glues used to 
fashion wooden airplane parts are given a positive “set” by 
the addition of a catalyst. Once the catalyst has been added 
the glue must be used immediately. If used even two hours 
after mixing a faulty bond may result. Mr. Loerke, a Fair- 
child engineer, has developed an ingenious color control, Each 
batch of glue is delivered to the joiners in colored paper cups 
—one color for each two hour glue shift. From eight to ten 
o’clock glue is dispensed in blue cups. At ten o’clock all blue 
cups are called in and the next batch of glue is issued in red 
cups. Heaven help a worker who uses a blue cup in the red 
shift! Thus glue failures, an everpresent menace in wooden 
airplane construction, are obviated by a simple color control. 


When the history of the war is written, the part played by 
functional color will be revealed in «xciting detail. Until that 
time it is encouraging to note that this new science is aiding 
our war workers, our soldiers and sailors to see better, to act 
faster—and thereby hasten victory. 
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PAPER SCULPTURE 


These examples of paper sculpture were made 


by E. H. Tackney and show how the creative 
artists can produce effective compositions 
with small pieces of paper of various tones 
and textures. The new art of collage has 
given-a new meaning to drawing and design. 
It is a way of working which involves ability 


to see important relationships and an ability 


to compose. 


The Artist 


Below: The News Boy Below: The Guitar Player 
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@ Art training received by students in the claymodeling 
classes at Herbert Hoover High School of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia is being put to use with the chance for financial 
benefits. Mrs. Gladys Merrick is the ceramics teacher who is 
aware of the current needs in education. Fifteen of her 
present and former pupils have competed in the claymodel- 
ing contest sponsored by Schlesinger Productions, affiliated 
with The Warner Brothers Studios of Hollywood. Awards 
have been made at $50.00 for first place, $25.00 for second 
place, $15.00 for third place. Students from no other high 
school were invited to enter the contest. 


These youthful artists had the opportunity, in several 
cases to see the ceramic figures entered in the competition 
reproduced and sold in shops throughout the nation with the 
understanding that royalties on such sales would be paid 
to them. 


Whether they won or lost in the contest the participants 
had an excellent chance to become familiar with the com- 
mercial angle. They also received “leads” which will influence 
them in choosing their life work. 

The group of young ceramic artists were entertained at 
the studio where they were able to study cartoon characters 
which served as the basis for modeling. Clay figures were 
brought to Mrs. Merrick the next week for a blanket criticism. 
The figures were unsigned and not associated with the artist 
except as an individual’s style could be recognized. 


The invitation to the contest was extended by Bob 


SCHOOL 
REATE FOR INDUSTRY 


Clampett, now in charge of artists at four Schlesingers 
studios. He, himself, was formerly an art student at Hoover 
High School and studied under Mrs. Merrick. 


Mrs. Merrick was appointed an honorary member of the 
committee of judges but took no active part in making the 
awards. She saw vocational possibilities for ceramic students 
in the suggestion that the studios may begin production of 
three-dimensionai cartoons. Such a step would require the 
modeling of hundreds of clay figures instead of the use of 
drawings as at present. 


Among the sixteen young artists participating in the com- 
petition eleven received recognition and the assurance that 
their figures will be reproduced for sale throughout the 
United States. A total of thirty entries were submitted. The 
project certainly opened up a new commercial application 
of models. 


The little sleeping mouse in the foreground in the illu- 
stration shown above is being produced. The lamp base with 
“Bugs Bunny” peeking around is also used, but as a flower 
holder. Two models of “Sniffles”, one standing and one 
seated, and the two tiny figures of “Sniffles” are also selling 
at the present time. 

Since this entire project is something of an experiment 
and a departure from usual high school procedure Mrs. 
Merrick and the parents of the pupils are anxious that 
these young artists will not be exploited by the large com- 
mercial companies with whom they have worked so diligently. 
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early morning class at Nickeson Settlement House, a student at Rhode Island School of Design helps the children of 


defense workers make ration book holders. 


By J. MCGOWAN 

@ Condemnation of all activity not strictly related to the 
war effort has been popular throughout the United States 
since Pearl Harbor. The liberal arts college has received 
its share of criticism but has upheld its reputation through 
accelerated courses, Army and Navy programs, and special 
postwar study. The design school, unfortunately, has not 
so easily proved its importance to the community at war. 
The public is slow to realize that a “Design” school is not 
simply an “Art” school, that its scope is large, and that 
under proper guidance it can be used advantageously in com- 
munity war activities. 


10 


Rhode Island School of Design in Providence, however, has 
made positive contributions during the last two years which 
have earned the respect of this city. Because many citizens 
think that the School of Design is primarily an “art school” 
(which it is not), they call first on the applied art divisions 
for assistance. In this department posters have been the 
major contribution to local war activities. One such poster 
was entered in the North and South America competition, 
sponsored by Artists for Victory and the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City. Of the two thousand entries it was 
one of 250 chosen to tour the country. Similar work has 
been donated to the nearby Service camps and organizations. 
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The Third War Loan Drive was boosted not only in the 
city at large by R. I. S. D. posters, but in local defense plants 
as well. Also, by using the facilities of the silk-screening 
laboratory in the textile building, fifty illustrations were 
quickly made for a series of community patriotic lectures. 
Two large enterprises for the Red Cross, however, gave stu- 
dents a real opportunity to do professional work. One was 
a mural-size poster of an Army and a Navy nurse for the 
Red Cross headquarters at 150 Waterman Street where 
nurses are recruited. The other was a churchly stage decora- 
tion for the general assembly building of the Army Air 
Force stationed at Hillsgrove, the state airport. To help 
create a religious atmosphere for the chapel services held 
there, students painted large pictures of St. George, the 
patron saint of the armed forces, and of a modern soldier 
kneeling beside his gun. In these many ways the students 
of art have made useful application of their particular talents 
to the war effort. 


The mechanical departments of the Schoo] have also done 
their share. Under the Government’s Engineering Science 
and Management War Training program, given in conjunc- 
tion with Brown University, the best equipment and instruc- 
tion the School can offer are being used for war training. 
Through these and several other courses Rudolph E. Griffin, 
head of the department, has trained over 1300 men and 
women in vital occupations. Each course is designed to meet 
the needs of a certain group of people in industry; each is 


A mural above the fireplace at the Providence 
Red Cross Recruiting Headquarters made by 
a Rhode Island School of Design student. 
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the result of a specific request made by industrial leaders 
who saw that only by advanced training could a manpower 
shortage be avoided. Just as the Engineering Science and 
Management War Training program prepares men and 
women to fill positions in specialized fields of production 
engineering, the pre-employment course in machine tool 
operation and the courses in general drafting prepare the 
unemployed for work in all essential industries. The Appren- 
tice course gives additional training to trade apprentices 
already employed by industry whereas the Supplementary 
and Upgrading training is a course for old-timers to bring 
their knowledge of machine tool operation, tool-making, and 
general machine shop procedure up-to-date. The technical 
training which was thus provided by the mechanical depart- 
ment and instigated and paid for by the Government, has 
been of greatest use to New England defense plants. It has 
provided industry with the skilled workers needed to keep 
factories operating at high efficiency. 


Within the School’s basic program adaptations to war 
needs have been many. Last year the Army Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, Marine Reserves, and the Navy V-1 and V-7 
programs included most of the men attending Rhode Island 
School of Design. Emphasis then was placed on mathematics, 
physical education, and general preparedness for Army and 
Navy life. 


Although the Government transferred the enrollees in 
these programs to schools with campuses and larger hous- 
ing accommodations, other undergraduate courses, carried 
on in conjunction with regular studies, were forthwith de- 
signed to prepare students for war work immediately upon 
graduation. To fill a possible demand the textile depart- 
ment sponsored courses in chemistry and the architecture 
department in camouflage. Donald W. Hurd of the Mathe- 
matics department started teaching to his undergraduates the 
same course in cartography that he was offering to women 
college graduates in the extension courses as preparation for 
Civil Service positions. All of these courses used students’ 
natural design talent and previous training to best advantage. 


Extra-curricula activities have also become war tinged. 
This year there are three students instead of the usual two 
living at the Nickerson Settlement House in Providence. 
These students in previous years helped in craft classes and 
young people’s clubs at the House only in the late afternoons 
and evenings when they were not having classes at the 
School. This year they are also conducting classes at 7 
o’clock in the morning for the children left by defense work- 
ers on their way to local factories. As a contribution to 
Providence’s hospitality toward Servicemen, the girls have 
joined in USO activities. One student has become a popular 
entertainer through her singing and piano playing at a USO 
center. Last November the Museum of Rhode Island School 
of Design turned three of its galleries into a Servicemen’s 
center called the “Gallery Canteen,’ which Miss Bernice 
Jamieson, head of the project development center, and stu- 
dents decorated. Here boys from all branches of the Service 
can spend an evening reading and writing in the lounge, or 
dancing and chatting in the larger recreation rooms with 
hostesses, many of whom are students at the School. The 
Gallery Canteen has been a tremendous help to the local 
USO in providing entertainment for the Servicemen who are 
thronging Providence. 


Although many of these services to the Providence com- 
munity are small in themselves, together they represent, on 
the part of those privileged to continue their education despite 
wartime responsibilities, a constant effort to help in every 
war activity undertaken by the city. Rhode Island School 
of Design has proved the worth of its versatility to a 
community at war as it did in the past to a community 
enjoying peace. 
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By I. DMITRIEVSKY 


@ A large, bright room in a peasant’s log house. Through 
the window a typical Central-Russian landscape can be seen. 
And the walls of this plain, ordinary room are, strangely 
enough, decorated with diplomas and medals bearirg the 
emblems of many countries, capitals and cities. 


A clean-shaven, grizzled man with keen grey eyes is stoop- 
ing over the table. There is a gouge in his hand. At the 
tables around him are his six sons, his elderly wife, his 
daughter and daughter-in-law. Sinewy hands guide the tools 
surely, and the wood peels like soap before the steel. As 
the shavings curl away at the touch of the gouge, raised 
designs of flowers, stems, trees, fruits, birds and riders, 
appear on the flat boards and wooden articles. 


We are in the workshop of Vassili Petrovich Vornoskov 
and his family in the village of Kudrino, near Moscow. Vorn- 
oskov, the founder of a new style in Russian art, is the head 
of a family of peasant artists. 


Not infrequently this modest, retiring artist receives let- 
ters from different towns in the U. S. S. R. and abroad, ask- 
ing him to give an account of his life, details about his work, 
the academy of art where he studied, his teachers, and so 
forth. This is the only account Vornoskov can give of him- 
seif :— 


“IT am a wood-carver, a peasant. My father and grand- 
father and all our family for generations have done as I do 
—worked on the land in the summertime and done carving 
in the wintertime. They carved the old traditional Russian 
geometrical designs, and ornament made up of plants, fan- 
tastic birds and beasts, and monsters—half-fish, half-human, 
after the outlandish foreign style. Round about the Troit- 
skoye Convent—in the villages of Khotkovo, Mutovki, Lev- 
kovo, Akhtyrka, Kudrino and Abramtsevo—the craft has 
been handed down from father to son since the time of Ivan 
the Terrible. That was the only academy I ever knew. As 
far as education is concerned—I haven’t much to boast of. 
And as for my trade—a joiner—I got that in the crafts’- 
school, started in Abramtsevo by a rich man called Mam- 
ontov—everybody’s heard of him—and Polenova, the artist.” 


About fifty years ago, when Polenova happened to be 
roaming in these parts, she noticed a little carved cylinder 
in the Vornoskovs’ yard in Kudrino. 


“What beautiful old carving! Will you sell it to me?” she 
asked the mistress of the house. 


“You can have it for nothing,” said the woman, smiling. 
“That lad of mine, Vasska, who’s at your school learning to 
be a joiner, carved it out of an old lump of wood last sum- 
mer. You don’t believe me? Why, my Vasska’s not the only 
one who can do it—I’m not boasting, I’m sure—any of the 
Kudrino lads could carve the same thing and maybe better. 
You go round some of the houses and you’ll see for your- 
self.” 


Elena Polenova told the story to three famous Russian 
painters—lIlia Repin, Victor Vasnetsov and Valentine Serov, 
who were making a prolonged visit to the Abramtsevo estate 
of Savva Mamontov, the Maecenas of that day. 


“It is not for us to teach the local children drawing; the 
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The Duck over the Creek'' 
dish, described in this article. 


feeling for the old Russian design is in their blood,” Vas- 
netsov remarked. 


This drew a protest from young Serov. 

“Not only the strength but also the weakness of peasant 
art lies in this unbroken continuity of the tradition, the ever- 
lastingness of it: it is stagnant, impersonal, it bears the 
stamp of one artist—the people. And it is doubtful if a 
carver who could enliven this traditional pattern with his 
genius is to be found among the people.” 


“Who knows ?” said Repin, smiling. 


So Vassili Vornoskov finished his course at the school and 
went back to Kudrino to live the life his forefathers had 
lived and carry on their handicraft. He took a single detail, 
a four-petalled flower, from the old hackneyed design, and 
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covered his boxes, caskets and writing-sets with a repeating 
pattern, varying it only by staining alternate flowers. Then 
he made up a primitive design of longish, concave marigolds, 
which he arranged in groups that interlaced and formed a 
very original network, reminiscent of ancient cuniform 
designs. The whole thing he covered with a dark wood-stain. 


But a long time passed before Vornoskov found the way 
to real creative work, and to a style of his own. His account 
of it sounds like a folk-tale. 


... It was a dull, rainy evening. But inside the house all 
was bright and cosy. Vornoskov was occupied with his carv- 
ing. His wife had put the elder children to bed and was 
hushing the baby to sleep. Suddenly there came a knock at 
the door and a hoarse voice cried: 


“Won’t you let a traveller in to warm himself?” 
“Come in, and be our guest, then,” said Vassili. 


The traveller was warmed and fed and his worn garments 
dried. Who was he? He told them he was a traveller, and 
that he loved the arts and crafts of the people and went 
about from village to village, collecting whatever things of 
beauty were made there. Out of his sack he took a carved 
bird and, twirling it in his fingers, told them of the Russian 
countryside, of the forests where this bird nested, of the 
clusters of rowan-berries on which it fed, of all its ways and 
its life. And suddenly he uttered a queer little whistle, and 
Vassili recognized the voice of the bird. He sat listening to 
the traveller till far into the night. Early next morning the 
stranger went away as quietly as he had come. Vornoskov 
soon forgot his name, but he always remembered his words. 


That day Vornoskov did no work. He went out into the 
gloomy, almost lifeless autumn woods. And from then on he 
made these long tramps every day. 


And once, as he was working on a stamp-box belonging to 
a writing-set, from under Vornoskov’s tool appeared a wood- 
pecker with a long bill and a pattern of marigolds instead 
of feathers. 


‘“Wood-peckers like those,” Vornoskov used to say, long 
afterwards, “fed me and my family for years. There was a 
big demand for them in England. But I grew more and 
more dissatisfied with that wood-pecker—sitting there like 
stone.” 


Once more Vassili took to roaming about the village and 
the outskirts. He carved a dish with big raven in the middle, 
holding a berry-laden branch in his beak; around the rim 
were quail with widespread wings. The dish went to an exhi- 
bition in Milan and returned with a reward—a big silver 
medal. But Vornoskov frowned at the carved raven and 
growled: 


“What are you thinking about, I wonder! There you sit 
like a block of wood, holding the berries in your beak and 
never seeming to see the quail. And you there, all you quail, 
what do you mean by spreading yourselves out like that? 
Can’t you see the raven? Fly, can’t you!” 


Then he thrust the big medal into the table-drawer and 
sald: 

“The reward has come, but I’m not satisfied with my own 
work—so what’s the use of it?” 


Cne day he happened to notice some turkeys in a yard 
where there was a big watch-dog on a chain. It had flung 
itself on the ground, straining to get at the birds, and was 
growling fiercely. Soon after that Vornoskov carved a casket, 
around the sides of which stalked proud b‘rds, alert and lis- 
tening to something, and t*e lid of which was decorated with 
a fierce monster. The casket won two awards—one in the 
U.S. S. R. and the other in Paris. But even this new success 
gladdened Vornoskov very little. 
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He was to be seen every day now sitting outside the house. 
He did not seem to hear the neighbors’ greetings, and he 
answered vaguely when they asked him a question. They 
wondered, and when they were out of hearing they would 
say: “There’s something wrong with Vassili! He just sits 
there staring at the sky, and his head bobs up like a cat’s 
every time a starling flies by.” 


The spring migration of ducks and geese began. Vassili 
slung his gun over his shoulder, took his son and his dog 
with him and went shooting. He did the same thing every 
spring for he was the best hunter in the district. But now, 
to the neighbors’ astonishment, he came home empty-handed 
or with a brace of birds at most. People followed him and 
found that out that, with the help of the dog, Vassili’s son 
would startle the wild duck, while his father lay hidden, 
never firing a shot, but only watching their flight. The sum- 
mer passed, Vornoskov, the best farmer and reaper in Kud- 
rino, mowed and reaped and garnered sooner than any of 
them, did his ploughing for fallow, and then took to his 
daily duck-shooting expeditions down on the marshes. No 
one noticed that the unsuccessful hunter carried with him, 
inside his coat, a sketch-book full of drawings of wild duck 
in flight. 


It was late autumn when Vornoskov sat down to his carv- 
ing and kept at it from early morning till late at night. At 
daybreak his wife was awakened by a shout: 


“They’ve flown! They’ve flown!” 


“Who’s flown?” she asked, half asleep. Then she got up 
and saw that Vassili was sitting gazing down at a long 
white dish, smooth as a lake, around the edge of which wild 
duck were flying, seeking as it were a spot to settle in the 
quiet creek. 


And now the limited surfaces of the caskets, dishes and 
writing-sets were too cramped for Vornoskov’s tool. Design 
had taken life. Movement demanded space. Big sheets of 
paper were joined to form an arch on the floor of the room 
and the artist’s pencil sped over them. Then father and 
sons joined all their tables together, laid the big wooden 
semi-circle on them and bent over the same piece of work. 
The rich garland of oaken boughs was alive with squirrels, 
nutcrackers and jays—glancing back at each other through 
the leaves, munching acorns, playing, while the leaves 
seemed to rustle and sway. 


This arch adorns one of the doorways of the Museum of 
Industrial Arts and Crafts in Moscow. Similar arches, dec- 
orated with carvings of races, frontier-guards in the taiga, 
and so on, can be seen in some of the picture galleries of 
the capital and the pavilions of the All-Union exhibitions. 
In these, all the birds, beasts and people are part of a well- 
knit composition, in which there is no detail that could be 
left out. 


On completing this piece of work the family went back to 
working separately; there is lively competition between 
father and sons. 


Nikolai is the strongest of the rivals. At one time Vassili 
Petrovich used to go daily to the meadows where the village 
herd was grazing; the result was a powerful carving of a 
furious bull. Nikolai’s reply to his father’s challenge was a 
splendid galloping horse with a heroic rider, Chapayev, of 
the Red Army. Both productions were adjudged of equal 
excellence. 

Nikolai’s triumph was short-lived. Shortly after this both 
father and son were inspired to try the same subject—a 
battle in the woods during the Civil War. The members of 
the jury appointed to judge the works could not agree. The 


(Continued on page 16) 
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BATTLE OF POL- 
TAVA. An oil paint- 
ing by Yuli Truze in 
the exhibition ‘The 
Soviet Artist in the 
War" at the Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art. Presented with 
others shown here 
in cooperation with 
the National Coun- 
cil of American So- 
viet Friendship. 


IN A COURT- 
YARD. An India ink 
and crayon drawing 
by Nikolai Dormi- 
dontov in the exhi- 
bition Soviet 
Artist in the War’ 
at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 
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| A Mobile Print Shop 
in Russia, a photo- 
| graph of which was 
shown in the. ex- 
hibition "The Soviet 
Artist in the War’ 
at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


EXECUTION OF A 
WOMAN PARTI- 
SAN. Charcoal 
drawing by Dimienty 
Shmarinov in the 
exhibition ‘The So- 
viet Artist in the 
War’ presented at 
the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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THE RUSSIAN WOOD CARVER 


(Continued from page 13) 


father’s panel—the Red Cavalry in action, and the son’s 
battle of tanks in a wood—were both equally strong and 
powerful in movement. Then the judges asked the father’s 
opinion of his son’s work. 

“Everything about your panel is good, Nikolai,” said the 
old man, and I would willingly give in to you. But look at 
your woods; those aren’t our woods, surely, and they aren’t 
Byelorussian woods, either—they look more like African. 
Where do all those palms and bananas come from?” 


In the elder Vornoskov’s work forests of pine and oak are 
conventionalized, and one can make out a darting squirrel, 
and ferns on the fringe of the wood. The movements of the 
Red riders and the start'ed foe are beautifully expressed, ard 
all the outlines are soft, as they are in nature in Russia. 
Both his son and the jury were lost in admiration of the pat- 
tern of “the Vornoskov style”—the polished relief that re- 
minds one of rich quilted silk pillow. It is the depth and high 
relief that strikes one first of all; this effect is obtained by 
covering the carving with a stain which is wiped off the 
higher parts and lies dark in the hollows. 

The sons have never got the better of the father; the older 
he grows, the more fruitful his tool, the fresher and more 
striking the designs and the more perfect the technic. The 
art experts who write books on Vornoskov’s work cannot 
complete them: they are always expecting the “old fellow” 
to go beyond himself and produce some new and extraordi- 
nary samples of his own style. 


.. . One spring Vornoskov died after finishing his last 
carving—one of his best—what is known as the “posthu- 
mous” vase, the four sides of which are adorned with a 
design of leafy boughs and cones and flying birds. Not a 
single line is repeated on any of the four. 


After his death it was expected that a rich legacy of draw- 
ings would be found. But—not a single drawing, not even 
the roughest sketch remained. And hereupon the last and 
most important of the artist’s secrets was discovered. 


“Father tore up and burnt every design that he had ever 
carried out,” the sons explained. “He used to say to us: ‘the 
tool should never repeat a single movement it has already 
made, You must keep moving ahead. Seek out something 
new, avoid well-worn patterns, and don’t borrow from any- 
one, even from yourself. Forget all those old habits of the 
Russian wood-carvers. Find your subjects and lines in the 
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features of Russian nature’. 

These precepts may be seen in practice in the designs 
shown at the big exhibition of the work of the Vornoskov 
family. When you see this collection of masterpieces, it 
seems as though the miracle of birth of the new style has 
t:ken place her2 before one’s eyes and one forsets that it is 
the result of half a century of searching and striving. 


By ALFRED HOWELL 
Cleveland Board of Education 


@ The correlation of forces within the community for a 
successful development of a post-war era will surely take 
into eonsideration the place of the arts. Historically many 
great artistic developments have followed the upheavals of 
war, and this period probably will be no exception. We are 
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not only moving, but we are being propelled into an era in 
the arts more compelling than any civilization has yet wit- 
nessed. A new emphasis will be placed on the arts in which 
the constructive efforts of peace will counteract the destruc- 
tive efforts of war. There will be a fuller realization of 
beauty and order in the community through better planned 
areas in which housing, parks, improved transportation, 
streets and those amenities which add dignity to living will 
play an important part. The artistic life of the people will 
become integrated so that the fullest material and spiritual 
enjoyment may result. Commerce and industry alike will 
share not alone in the results of scientific research, but also 
in that added quality of functional beauty. In this age of 
plastics which is yet in its infancy, the birth of many indus- 
tries will be seen which will raise the artistic standards of 
everyday requirements. 


Travel will bring about a desire to see not only the beauty 
spots of the world, but the great works of art that have 
marked the progress of civilizations. The city beautiful yet 
to be builded will evoke a desire on the part of ‘people to 
respect the community in which they live, for civic pride 
can only come when the surroundings of people are made 
more beautiful through creative intelligence. 


It is with these factors in mind that the schools of greater 
Cleveland are making every effort to acquaint the student 
with the problems of art in a post-war world. In the early 
part of 1944 a large exhibit of posters will be publicly dis- 
played. These posters which will be the work of students 
from the schools of Greater Cleveland and will tell in graphic 
form of the ideas and conceptions modern youth has of a 
post-war world. It will emphasize the importance of com- 
merce and industry, new developments in transportation and 
communication, the beautification of the city. It will attack 
the problems of economic rehabilitation, health and hygiene, 
home life. International relations and preparedness will have 
an important place in the scheme of things. . 


“Planning America’s and the American People’s Future in 
Peace” will indeed be a fitting subject for the youth of today 
and will show that art education will not fail to grasp the 
opportunity for community service. 


The Specifications of the Tenth Annual Student Poster 
Contest has just been issued. The subject this year is to be— 
“Planning America’s and the American People’s Future in 
Peace.” Upwards of fifteen hundred posters are expected to 
be submitted, of which a large group will be selected for 
public display. With the thoughts of vast numbers of people 
turned toward Post-War Planning, it is fitting that an oppor- 
tunity should be given the students of Greater Cleveland to 
express themselves in Graphic Form. The widest range of 
subject matter is suggested including Communication, Civic 
Planning and Beautification, Conservation, Economic Reha- 
bilitation, Health and Hygiene Education, Home Life, Indus- 
try, International Relations, and many other phases. 


The contest which has been made possible through the 
financial support of Mr. J. A. Zimmer, President of the Cen- 
tral Outdoor Advertising Company, is being sponsored this 
year by the Cleveland Advertising Club. Five Hundred Dol- 
lars in prizes will be allotted to pupils and students from 
the fifth grade to college levels. It is anticipated that a 
record number of posters will be submitted for the contest, 
particularly on account of the wider distribution of prizes 
and the challenging nature of the subject. Students are urged 
to give early consideration to a study of the subjects in the 
hope that many creative ideas will be submitted to the 
judges. 
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By LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT 


@ Godey Fashion Prints, picturing demure ladies in elab- 
orate Victorian gowns, for years have continued to appear 
on a wide array of merchandise. 

The engravings first appeared as fashion plates in the 
magazine, The Lady’s Book, which was founded in Philadel- 
phia in July, 1830, by Louis Antoine Godey. This magazine 
was dedicated to the growth of “American womanhood,” but 
it is difficult to gauge the full extent of its influence. If we 
accept the opinion of James Russell Lowell, the periodical 
had little to offer in the way of enlightenment. He refers to 
the work as, “Thrice diluted trash in the shape of namby- 
pamby love tales and sketches.” More recently Charles and 
Mary Beard in their book, “The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion,” briefly mention Godey’s Lady’s Book and refer to its 
contents as a combination of delicate fiction agreeable to 
chaste minds with compositions on embroidery and dinner- 
table management. 

Thumbing through old volumes of The Lady’s Book, gen- 
erally prized as rare collections, we realize the foundation of 
the above deductions. Would not such love stories as The 
Deserted Wife, The Broken-Hearted, The Married Coquette 
or such verse as He Came Too Late and Unrequited Love 
lead you to conclusions similar to those above? They would 
provided you searched no further! But, as Benjamin Frank- 
lin said, “Half the truth is often a great lie.” So delving 
beneath the easily discernible, we discover the magazine pos- 
sessed a richer quality which makes the former premise 
hardly justifiable. 

It is impossible to pass judgment without considering the 
work as a whole which of necessity includes the views of the 
editor, Sarah Josepha Hale, whose extensive writing was 
directed toward arousing an interest in current affairs. Spon- 
soring among other reforms, equal education for women, 
equal economic rights, and equal professional opportunities, 
she did much to foster the emancipation of women. 

We need read only a few quotations to understand the wis- 
dom which pervaded her editorials. In speaking of education, 
she wrote, “Women must have the opportunity of cultivating 
the mind . . .; they must possess a knowledge of their own 
capacities and duties ... In short, they must have learning” 
... When the State of Michigan endowed a University for 
young men, Miss Hale asked, “And where are the daughters 
to be instructed and prepared for companionship with these 
educated young men?” 

Ninety years ago she voiced a now familiar plea in behalf 
of child welfare: “How is it with the little children of our 
American cities? What are the pleasant places for those 
whose parents are unable to leave the city during the hot 
summer months? ... Many of the diseases are owing to the 
want of places where these young beings can have free exer- 
cise and fresh air.” 

Having gained an inkling of the environment in which 
Godey’s Fashion Prints appeared, let us examine the prints 
for themselves. When the magazine first appeared, there 
was but one print every three months. Later, the colored 
print occurred in every issue and in 1849, the number tota!ed 
twenty plates. Godey Prints are found in two sizes: the size 
of the magazine page which was used until 1861; thereafter, 
an “extension plate” which was folded forward onto the 
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attached portion of the paper. So dear to the hearts of women 
were these copies of prevailing styles that the prints were 
cherished as the magazine’s special feature. No less dear to 
the heart of Mr. Godey were these plates of exquisitely 
gowned ladies. He never tired of eulogizing their merits, 
emphasizing their expensiveness, and comparing the steel- 
plates to “paltry wood-cuts” often used by other magazines. 

The fashion plates were hand, water colored either in the 
Godey plant or in the homes of the women employed for the 
task. Due to the large number of women at work, in scat- 
tered locations, it was not uncommon to find numerous inter- 
pretations of coloring. As a result, one subscriber might 
receive an issue of Godey’s Lady’s Book which featured cer- 
tain colors in the mode; while another reader’s Plate of iden- 
tical pattern might be painted very differently. If friends 
compared notes, the outcome was usually a bewildered and 
unfavorable reaction. Consequently, Mr. Godey, displaying 
his usual abundant versatility, inserted the following notice 
in the Lady’s Book of May, 1839. “We now colour our plates 
to different patterns, so that two persons in a place may 
compare their fashions and adapt those colours that they 
suppose may be most suitable to their figures and com- 
plexions.” 

The Fashion Plates were at first copies of English and 
Parisian styles. However, it was urged that women use 
their own discretion in modifying the designs in accordance 
with individual characteristics and demands. In January, 
1837, Miss Hale wrote concerning her policy of fashion 
prints: “It is not given ¢s a pattern of imitation, but as a 
study for each reader to examine and decide how far this 
costume is appropriate to her own figure, face, and circum- 
stances. This exercise of individual taste is sadly neglected 
by our fair countrywomen. We seem willing to adopt almost 
any and every frippery ornament, invented by French and 
English milliners, in order to dispose of old or antiquated 
materials to the ‘Universal Yankee Nation’. In her struggle 
for the advancement of individual opinion and sanity concern- 
ing the adaptation of these fashions, the editor offers this 
candid observation, “It would be mortifying to the feelings 
of many ladies, could they be made to understand how little 
the heart of man is affected by what is costly or new in their 
attire; how little it is biased by the texture of their muslin, 
and how unsusceptible of peculiar tenderness toward the 
spotted, the sprigged, the mull or the jaconet.” 

A few years later the Fashion Plates were “Americanized.” 
Mr. Godey remarked, “The publisher has, at great expense, 
engaged an artist of taste and celebrity to reform the for- 
eign fashions so far as health and delicacy require.” 

The Godey Prints not only displayed current ensembles 
but, whenever possible, they also told a romantic story; they 
preached a moral lesson; or they depicted the latest in house- 
hold furnishings. In the January 1837 issue of the Lady’s 
Book, there is found a notation which illustrates one manner 
in which the Prints were presented to the public: “The first 
plate in the present number is a fancy sketch, which while 
displaying the latest innovations in costume, is intended to 
show the influence of maternal example. The little girl who 
looks up with such a self-satisfied air to her mother, reflects 
the image of that mother’s mind and pursuits . . . Pictures 
and books will henceforth hold, in her estimation, a subordi- 
nate interest; she will think of the ribands in her hair and 
the ornaments on her arms and neck. Are such the feelings 
and sentiments you wish to inculeate? Such the habits of 
mind you wish should predominate in your daughter? An- 
other quotation from the August 1845 issue further illus- 
trates that an attempt was made to expand the function of 
the Fashion Plates: “We give, this month, the latest fashions 
for ladies and children, in the form of a domestic scene which 
serves at once to exhibit the last fancy in dress, and the 
most recent improvements in the form of the cradle, easy 
chair, foot cushion, etc.” 
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ART TEACHERS VACATION 


SIGRID RASMUSSEN 


Art Supervisor, Wausau, Wisconsin 


@ This is the time of the year we teachers start to think 
seriously about what to do during the summer vacation. 
Travel is out. With high living expenses and taxes, funds 
for summer school are a drain on the bank book. But have 
you spent a summer working? No matter what the job, 
you'll be able to earn your living expenses and also have a 
very different summer. Last summer I worked in the train- 
ing department of a large manufacturing concern—let’s call 
it the A. Company. I had read and heard so much about the 
need for women in drafting that I set out to learn about it 
first hand. There might be a need for me to teach drafting, 
or at least, I should be able to advise high school girls about 
drafting as a future occupation. My background included 
college courses in mechanical drawing, architectural drawing 
and engineering lettering, as well as college algebra, solid 
geometry, and trigonometry. I brushed up on the use of my 
drawing instruments in a vocational school evening class in 
drafting. Through this contact I got my job. 


It was harder to get into the A. Company than to break 
into teaching. They checked my credit, my morals, my 
patriotism, my intelligence and my health. The doctor who 
finally checked me for varicose veins and other weaknesses 
of the human flesh, gave me a healthy record after a cursory 
look; then settled back in his chair to discuss the value of 


‘art training for his little boy who was ambidextrous. 


After frankly admitting that I was not interested in draft- 
ing for more than a summer occupation, I was assured admit- 
tance .to the training department at the magnificent salary 
of 50%c per hour. Early correspondence had led me to 
believe that I would soon be promoted into another depart- 
ment with all the opportunities for overtime wages paid to 
war workers. But once in the training department, I learned 
that the A. Company could not afford to place me where I 
would become too indispersable because, after all, I was only 
temporary. So I buckled down to keeping my ears and eyes 


open. I determined to learn-all I could about how industry » 


teaches, personnel problems, and incidentally something 
about drafting—as many different experiences as I could get. 
I received all I anticipated. And even though I was on pro- 
duction work after the first few days, I continued to receive 
learner’s pay. I felt people like me somewhat equalized the 
A. Company’s system of paying while learning. There was 
slow Mrs. Smith for example. She had been in the training 
department two months, and was still doing practice exer- 
cises with no apparent signs of being proficient. When she 
asked for a release to learn to do government inspection 
work, it was promptly given. She had cost the A. Company 
one hundred sixty dollars in red ink. There was also snappy 
little Anne, who was working until she left for the “U” in 
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October; of course, if the A. Company had known she was 
abusing their training program, she would have been put to 
work elsewhere. 


The A. Company was noted for its training program and 
step-up training for all employees. In the apprentice depart- 
ment, they used their own excellent and practical textbooks: 
for regular class exercises in lettering and drafting, as well 
as for special classes in shop sketching and use of the slide 
rule. Beginning girl drafters worked in the same room as 
boy apprentices who were, however, under an entirely dif- 
ferent set-up for training in industry. 


The background of the girls in the class varied. The typ- 
ical girl was a high school graduate with some aptitude in 
using her hands if not also a little high school art training. 
Often there was some one in her family who had some kind 
of training as a draftsman; or maybe it was her boy friend 


who had been an engineering student before he left for the 


service. There seems to be something contagious about a set 
of drawing instruments. Many of them had clerked in 
department stores or drug stores, and felt that the skill 
training they received in drafting would prepare them for a 
position with a better future than clerking—even if the im- 
mediate returns were no greater. 


I asked the man in charge of the department if they pre- 
ferred girls with some training or if they would just as soon 
have the girls come with no previous background in drafting. 
He said they definitely desired the latter. The man himself 
was a graduate of the A. Company’s apprentice system and 
had no college education. College girls, he said, were hard 
to teach according to the A. Company’s particular methods. 
He said they were often dissatisfied and eager for quick 
promotions. 


I checked his statement against the case history of the 
few college girls in the group: Joan was a university gradu- 
ate with a major in art who had specialized in drafting; 
even in high school she had preferred mechanical drawing to 
the regular art classes. She had told the head of the depart- 
ment that she did not want to be an ordinary tracer and 
was willing to wait in the training department until she was 


ready for a higher position, or until such a vacancy should 


occur. She stayed in training all summer but after I left in 
the fall, I heard she had been transferred to a very fine posi- 
tion working on secret drawings for the navy, and was very 
happy in her work. 


Gail was a graduate of a state teachers college, an art 
education major. Two days after she entered the training 
department there was need for a tracer in one of the other 
departments. Her college mechanical drawing experience 
was her only background. Several months later I learned 
that she had become dissatisfied with her routine work and 
small pay (tracers earned $89.00 a month plus time and a 
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half for overtime). She received a transfer to a factory job 
which paid higher wages and which to many girls had more 
glamour than eight hours a day at a draftsman’s desk. 


Cora had two years of college and year of mechanical 
drawing. When a call for a shop sketcher came in two weeks 
after she had been in the training department, she was sent 
out (quite poorly prepared, I thought). When I chanced to 
meet her half a year later, she told me that she was still 
doing the same work and regretted not having stayed in 
the triining department longer since she felt she would be 
handicapped in future promotions. 


Kay was a university graduate with a major in social 
welfare; she lost her social service job when she married. 
Her understanding of how to get along with people was a 
greater asset than her drafting ability, because the head of 
the department picked her as the only girl to do over-time 
work every Saturday. 


Eunice in charge of the girls in the training department 
was herself a “graduate” of the department a year ago. She 
had four years in an art school and some actual experience 
as a draftsman in a smaller organization. She had stayed 
in the training department two months before being pro- 
moted. Like Joan, she felt her preparation entitled her to 
better than a straight tracing job, and she got what she 
waited for. 


I did not get into other departments to see what the girls 
did as they moved on, but I gathered that my varied experi- 
ences were typical of what they did: tracing drawings in 
pencil or ink, making graphs and charts, lettering with a 
Wrico outfit, working up small shop sketches in pencil, and 
later, detailing. Instead of a variety of experiences, they 
specialized in one particular thing. 


It was quite apparent that girls with outstanding skill or 
advanced training were given the better jobs or selected for 
transfer after a minimum of training. 


I asked about the future of women as draftsmen. At the 
time of the last war, the A. Company opened its training 
department to women. Two or three of those women were 
still with the company and had advanced to very fine posi- 
tions. After that war, the training of women in drafting 
was discontinued because the supply of boys eager to become 
apprentices was more than adequate. It seemed likely such 
a policy would be resumed, but women who were really good 
would be retained. 


In the field of personnel relationship I saw the value of 
what we teachers call democracy in education. The head of 
the industrial relations division of the A. Company was a 
dynamic man; he knew how to get the most out of those who 
worked under him. I gathered that the immediate head of 
the training division had directly supervised the preparation 
of the textbooks prepared with all credit given only to the 
head of the industrial relations division. In the art outlines 
I have seen, I recall art teachers are more democratic and 
generous in giving credit where it is due. 


The qualifications of a good draftsman are more or less 
familiar to all: accuracy, neatness, love of detail, good vision, 
a steady hand, visual memory, ability to visualize a flat draw- 
‘ng into three dimensional form and also the ability to trans- 
late form into flat drawings, some understanding of how 
machinery works. A more personal quality made me decide 
I could never earn my living as a tracer or on routine draft- 
ing jobs. Working with instruments instead of people was 
very monotonous and lacking in challenge. I found it made 
me an introvert; there were so many other things I could 
think about while swinging compasses and inking lines with 
a ruling pen. 
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To the head of the industrial relations department we small 
fry were really nonexistent beyond his glass cage office. I 
just about fell over when he asked me to stop in and see him 
before I checked out that last day. If he had asked my 
opinion of his training department earlier I would have been 
more constructive and not as diplomatic but, of course, I was 
hired to learn not to teach. However, a very friendly atmos- 
phere did exist within the training department and the in- 
formality of the place made work a pleasure. We all called 
each other by our first names—it would take a lot of starch 
out of school teachers if we did that, too. 


From an artistic viewpoint, the classroom was not a thing 
of beauty, but everything was arranged systematically and 
kept free from the tons of debris that clutter up many an 
art room. The color was a bit raw, but the painted walls and 
cupboards were an honest attempt to make the place look 
livable and a vast improvement over many typical brindle 
colored school rooms. 


I could have given, but was never asked, some practical 
tips on the psychology of teaching to one of the men. But I 
suppose a confident young teacher with a high school educa- 
tion would find a problem pupil in an experienced school 
teacher with an M. A. from Teachers College. I soft 
pedaled my “larning” to my co-workers and got along with 
them beautifully. 


To me the biggest accomplishment of the summer was my 
being accepted by the girls I worked with as one of them. 
We lunched together and went strolling near the plant dur- 
ing the noon hour. The day I left, they gave me a surprise 
party. Long after the war is over and my need for a teach- 
ing knowledge of drafting is done, I will have something 
more valuable than drafting ability: a finer appreciation of 
how others than teachers and their friends live, and confi- 
dence that I can earn my living if I must at something else. 


As teachers we are accused of teaching others without 
doing ourselves. In reaction to this charge, art teachers in 
recent years especially have become more and more aware of 
showing their communities that they can perform as artists: 
painting, modeling, etching, or whatever their particular tal- 
ents direct. But the impact of the charge runs deeper than 
this. We frankly admit that we are training the typical boy 
and girl not to be artists, but to live creatively, and also that 
there are many occupations away from the studio where an 
art education is of value. In a world at war, we art teachers 
have been anxious to do our part. Our assistance will be 
more significant if we go beyond the classroom into the 
world of actual experience and living. 


The vocational school system of Wisconsin (as of many 
other states) requires that its teachers have trade experience 
in their particular fields. Now there are many opportunities 
open to teachers with two or three month vacations which 
formerly went only to those who were looking for permanent 
work. This should give public school art teachers a chance 
to broaden their understanding of occupations related to art. 
True, some of the demands for change are temporary, but 
the values received from such contacts will continually enrich 
the appreciation and viewpoint of the artist teacher. Last 
summer, for example, I was told that several art teachers 
who knew they had to teach drafting had visited the training 
department where I worked. I suppose they were some of 
the smartly dressed visitors with white gloves and perky 
hats who stood by my elbow as I shoved the hair from my 
moist brow and gave my slacks an extra jerk to make myself 
more comfortable as I straddled my high stool. And since I 
did not have an opportunity to talk to such visitors as these, 
I have written this rather sketchy account of my summer in 
hopes that my experiences will lead others to roll up their 
sleeves and go to work. 
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By MARION MILLER JOHNSON, Head 
Writing and Publication Division 
Committee on Art in American Education and Society 


VVV 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR ART EDUCATION — 

THEME FOR SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF COMMITTEE 
@ The forthcoming meeting of the Committee on Art in 
American Education and Society promises to open for dis- 
eussion some of the most challenging questions facing art 
educators and artists who are realistically forwarding creative 
art in a world at war. If at one time we hoped that art would 
find its role in the war, we have every evidence in both 
civilian and military life that its contributions have been 
widely felt, and utilized in many vital new ways. The fact that 
we can look back over a year and say that this is true is a 
tribute to the concentrated group efforts of many artists and 
teachers who have risen to the challenge of the times. No less 
in earnest at this time, the members of the Committee have 
chosen for the theme of the second annual meeting to be held 
February 19-20, 1944 at the Museum of Modern Art, NEW 
DIRECTIONS FOR ART EDUCATION. The exchange of 
experiences of many individual artist-teachers can not help 
but bring to light the large areas which must form the basis 
for art education in democracy today. 


It is with this thought in mind that the members have 
planned a panel discussion which will deal with the new 
aspects of art in the war and in the post war world. What is 
the role of creative therapy ? How has the belief in art for the 
common man affected artists and teachers, both in military 
and civilian life? What great importance has been predicted 
for the visual method of exhibition technics in art education? 
What new areas for learning have developed from war-time 
conditions such as defense housing, display art, model building 
and many others? What are the large social problems which 
will condition our teaching? What part in building morale 
has art taken? These and many other questions will be 
discussed at the February meeting of the Committee on Art 
in American Education and Society. 


VVV 


PLAN FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 

@ The general plan of last year’s meeting will be followed. 
That is, there will be a speakers’ session with a panel Satur- 
day morning. Members of this round table discussion (a new 
feature this year) will represent various fields such as Hous- 
ing, Therapy, Industrial Design, Art, Sociology, Films, Propa- 
ganda, and Television. Saturday afternoon will be devoted to 
the opening of the Committee’s new exhibition Understanding 
the Child Through Art, and to small group meetings with 
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individual speakers from the morning session. Saturday 
evening there will be a therapy seminar under the direction 
of Dr. Edward Liss, who conducted a study group on Therapy 
with the Committee under the sponsorship of the Museum 
of Modern Art last winter. Sunday morning will be given 
over to demonstrations of teaching by members. 


VVV 


NEW PROJECTS TO BE UNDERTAKEN 


@ At the November meeting members of the Committee on 
Art in American Education and Society drafted plans to 
prepare in collaboration with the Educational Program of 
the Museum of Modern Art, an exhibition on Understanding 
the Child Through Art. Hans Van Weeren-Griek was elected 
chairman of the exhibition committee, and volunteers will 
assist Mr. Van Weeren-Griek in the work. It is planned to 
organize material for publication with the exhibition as the 
basis for such written material. 


The work to be included in this exhibition will comprise 
that of elementary and high school children, from widely 
separated localities. This exhibition will be captioned so that 
the layman may gain a keener insight into the significances of 
children’s art, and their growth through art. When we realize 
how powerful the visual presentation is in rendering a point 
of view, we know that the work of compiling such an exhibi- 
tion for circulation is indeed an important contribution. 


VVV 


WASHINGTON “SOUNDING” 


@ The other night six people sat around a hospital bed talk- 
ing of old times, and new times. Down the ward a lot of other 
men sat lounging or walking about in “bed Gear.” Some were 
playing cards and chatting with visitors. Those men had seen 
plenty of action, they were from all over the world, and of 
many races and creeds, yet they had felt the common enemy, 
and the common cause of freedom. Five of the six people at 
the Army hospital were not patients, yet they too were united 
in the fight against Axis aggression. Perhaps it was because 
these six people happened to be some of the founding mem- 
bers of the Committee on Art in American Education and 
Society, or perhaps it was because the conversation among 
them often turned philosophical, at any rate, one had the 
feeling that in each of them there was the determination to 
win the fight for a better land and life for all men. The fight 
for creative art education is an important part of this strug- 
gle. They felt that it was good to belong to an organization 
of fellow artists and teachers —it was good to know that 
that organization was fighting on the home front and that 
it would be there when they came back. Life was very differ- 
ent than it had been even a year ago, yet the discussion 
revolved around what was happening in the Committee, and 
in art education in general. In this group were represented 
the Army, the Coast Guard, the Navy, and among the women, 
a Red Cross worker, a museum worker, and an airplane fac- 
tory worker, all but one of whom were former art teachers. 


The patient was Vernon Clark, who two years ago began 
the ART FOR VICTORY column with Bob Iglehart (now in 
the Army). While recovering from an injury sustained in 
training at Ft. Belvoir, he is finding time to read in a well- 
supplied library and to write an article for the hospital news- 
paper The Aspirin Tablet on Art in Wartime: 


In the past many of us, when we have thought at all about 
the making and the enjoyment of pictures, have considered 
these pursuits to be strictly peacetime activities, and, even in 
peacetime, as reserved for those with something special to 
offer in the way of talent, appreciation or pocketbook. Paint- 
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ing and sculpture, especially that created by artists who lived 
many years or even centuries before our own time, were 
thought of as an investment—a kind of private or community 
treasure—to be tucked away in museums which we always 
meant to visit but never did, if indeed we were fortunate 
enough to live sufficiently near one so that a visit was pos- 
sible. In short, art has seemed to have little relationship to 
the problems of daily life. 


However, the war against Fascism has done much to open 
our eyes to our misconceptions about art as about other 
things. We have learned that the artists, along with enlight- 
ened men of science, religion, and politics are among the first 
to suffer under Fascist oppression; Hitler’s bonfires consumed 
paintings and books with equal greed. 


In the Allied countries native artists and art refugees from 
occupied Europe have seen the task that lies before them and, 
encouraged by their Governments, have turned their talents 
to the service of the Four Freedoms. 


A new artist with a new vision has come into being; the 


eccentric fellow with long hair and flowing tie has all but 
disappeared. Instead many artists, working as artists, now 
wear the uniform of their country. Attached to the units and 
task forces of the Army and Navy, equally expert with rifle 
and brush, they sketch and paint for us and for posterity a 
record of events out of which a new world is being born, 


Already some of their work has come back from the thea- 
ters of operation and is being publicly exhibited throughout 
the country; for example, the tragedy of the Wasp has been 
made a reality for the people at home in a way it could never 
have been without the historic paintings of an artist actually 
fighting and working on the spot. Other artists have inter- 
preted the exploits of the other Arms and Services and have 
made telling portraits of the men with wings who are driving 
the evil birds of Hitler and Tojo from the skies. 


All over the world this picture is being repeated ... No 
works of art could be nearer to us in spirit than these, but 
here at Fort Belvoir are some which are nearer in space which 
we can enjoy on the spot. One in particular is typical of the 
work that is being done in the interest of the morale of our 
men still in training or stationed at posts throughout the 
country. At the Red Cross Recreation Hall in our post hos- 
pital is an excellent mural by Charles Shannon. Inspired by 
life in the wards here it catches something of the excellent 
spirit of the soldier patients, who because of illness or acci- 
dent have temporarily paused in their active service until they 
are once again able to return to their comrades. This artist 
has clearly had his eye on the life around him. In the por- 
traits he has drawn there is something that reminds us of the 
man in the next cot—perhaps something that reminds us of 
ourself and our own feelings. It doesn’t matter whether this 
is “Great Art” with a capital “G.”” What does matter is that 
it is REAL art with a realism understandable to all. Per- 


haps it gives a hint of what art will be like in a world where © 


there will be opportunity for everyone to partake freely of 
cultural things. 


VVV 


REPORT ON BOSTON SECTION 


@ During the November meeting Mrs. Ruth Herring of the 
Boston Section gave an interesting report on the activity 
there. The group under the Chairmanship of Mrs. Herring is 
meeting monthly at the Institute of Modern Art, where they 
are planning both informal meetings to get better acquainted, 
and serious meetings to hear reports on important research 
and developments in fields related to art. 


VVV 


TO OUR MEMBERS IN THE ARMED SERVICES 

Yes! The Committee on Art in American Education and 
Society is moving ahead, and we its members want you to 
know that we will carry on our work in the war and peace, so 
that we may hope for a free world in which the arts and the 
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best that is in man may flourish. We know that it is only 
through united effort that we can do the job. So here’s a 
cheer for the coming year, and one for our victories won! 


VVV 


EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S ART FROM DELAWARE 
AT BALTIMORE MUSEUM 


@ Miss Edith L. Mitchell, State Director of Art Education, 
together with the State Art Supervisors, Miss Beatrice Bon- 
nine, Miss Mary Shepherd, and Mr. Leon Smith, compiled 
during the summer months an exhibition of Delaware chil- 
dren’s art. Miss Jane Driver, Supervisor of Art, Wilmington, 
Delaware with Mr. Joseph Corbi of the Bancroft School there, 
prepared likewise an exhibition of art work from Wilmington 
schools. The work was shown together in October and Novem- 
ber at the Baltimore Museum where Miss Belle Boas is 
directing the Educational Department. 


In a statement interpreting the exhibition, Miss Mitchell 
also outlined the status of Art Education in Delaware today. 
She writes: 


This is not a school art exhibit in the usual sense of the 
word. It does not represent the “best” work of a few so-called 
talented children nor does it indulge in technical showman- 
ship. It reveals only a small part of the many ways in which 
the child’s school art experiences are expanded and made to 
function. It has evolved from a long felt need to visualize the 
spoken and written word — those pedagogical pronouncements 
that many of us have been making or listening to for the past 
fifteen years. Interpretations of what we have said have been 
almost as varied as the persons who have tried to be guided 
by them. This is not surprising in view of the fact that 
teacher training institutions and art schools seem not to 
have found adequate ways for integrating art as one of the 
forces in human nature and its relationship to the needs of a 
democratic society. They have overlooked the essential needs 
of children and adults to cherish, expand, and refine their 
response to the colors, moods, and meanings of their own 
lives through expressive channels. 


VVV 


USE OF THE EXHIBITION 


@ What is exhibited here is only the beginning of what we 
of the State Art Department believe will further our efforts 
toward interpreting our points of view on art education. At 
the beginning of the present school year, we agreed upon the 
present plan for selecting and mounting drawings, painting, 
and other flat work of children. These range from first grade 
through high school. Unfortunately the methods by which the 
work took form cannot be exhibited — the class-room teacher, 
the school administrator, the child’s parents and home, his 
community, the general supervisor, the art teacher or super- 
visor, the school budget, working facilities, etc., are all con- 
ditioning factors and parts of the total pattern of the child’s 
art education. 


Our county art supervisors have already found these 
mounts helpful in starting this year’s work, and all of the 
art teachers in the State outside of Wilmington, have had an 
opportunity to study them at a recent art conference in Dover. 
Many of them have expressed enthusiasm for developing 
similar types of teaching materials for their own schools. We 
of the State Art Department plan to expand such interpreta- 
tive materials to include three dimensional works in wood, 
clay, cloth, ete. Loan exhibitions from the Educational Pro- 
gram of the Museum of Modern Art, The United States Office 
of Education, and The Educational Division of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art have given us fine suggestions and 
directions in developing our own. 
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CLIFTON GAYNE, JR. 
Department of Art Education 
University of Minnesota 


@ Everything a child does becomes part of him. Rich ex- 
periences in childhood, adequate in variety and superlative 
in quality, offer the most secure foundation for a happy well 
adjusted life. 

If the above statement is acceptable as a general guide for 
the planning of a sequence of educational experiences in the 
elementary school, let us examine picture appreciation in 
terms of its potential contributions to such a sequence. The 
fact must not be overlooked that ideas similar to that ex- 
pressed above have served as justification for many picture 
appreciation activities which have done more harm than 
good. Many individuals have expressed to me a strong con- 
viction that the pictures which they discussed and memorized 
during “art appreciation” lessons inspired boredom in later 
years and actual dislike whenever they were seen. 

On the basis of actual experience, one point stands out 
clearly. There is no justification for assuming that there is 
any list of artists or pictures which, if committed to memory, 
will establish automatically an enthusiastic attitude of ap- 
preciation. Appreciation and feeling cannot be dictated by 
the teacher. She can only provide opportunities and en- 
couragement, guarding against a temptation to dominate the 
genuine responses of her pupils. Too often emphasis has been 
put on ideas which were important or even comprehensible 
only to adults. 

Awareness is the key to understanding and enjoyment. 
We can neither understand nor appreciate the beautiful or 
the significant until we are conscious of its existence. The 
main effort might well be directed towards developing aware- 
ness of the child to his life around him and his response to 
it. Whenever a picture is examined, the child should be en- 
couraged to recall experiences similar to those which stimu- 
lated the artist’s expression. 

Every attempt should be made to present life as rich in 
opportunities for esthetic experience. When pictures are ex- 
amined, the fact must not be lost sight of that the artist’s 
expression took only one of the many forms which were 
possible. If the emphasis is placed on the mood or idea which 
is being expressed, rather than on the technical difficulties 
which were surmounted, it will be easier to keep thought and 
discussion at the child level. 

When the child has something to say, he is bothered very 
little by technical restraints. He naturally and spontaneously 
makes use of whatever expressive facilities he has. Dis- 
cussion of professional paintings may approach problems of 
technical execution in the same spirit. A basis should be found 
to make technical expression not an unbridgable gulf, but 
rather a bond of sympathetic understanding between child 
art and adult art. Contemporary art in its freedom and 
variety provides the means for this to be done. 

Altogether too much emphasis has been placed on the 
artificial distinction between art for children and art for 
adults. Children live in our world, share our experiences, al- 
though interpreting them in their own way, and engage in 
various flights into unreality and the grotesque. All child 
experiences are not of the pleasant variety nor of the shallow 
uncritical type one would expect from the flood of syrupy 
oversentimentalized pictures with which they are frequently 
deluged by well-meaning parents and teachers. Comparisons 
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between children’s drawings and the pictures they are o(lten 
taught to “appreciate” usually high light the superior 
qualities of the work of the children in scope of interest, 
sincerity of characterization, imagination, and spontaneity 
of expression. Sympathetic appreciation for the work of one’s 
fellow pupils with stress on the feelings they express is an 
essential element in the development of appreciative power. 


Children should not be “painted down to” any more than 
they should be “talked down to.” The highest standards of 
quality should prevail from the earliest beginnings in pic- 
torial experience. 

Prints should be large enough and clear enough to approxi- 
mate the effect of an original work. Whenever possible 
original drawings and paintings should be displayed. An 
original work of art always has a dramatic punch that the 
best of prints cannot approach. Like a symphony, a fine 
work of art does not need to be completely understood to 
provide great pleasure to him who will lend his attention. 


A picture or any work of art has a unity which defies 
rigid analysis. However, some analysis or emphasis on one 
aspect of the work can be very helpful if the unity is kept 
in mind. Of the many components in a work of art, let us 
focus our attention on three which provide easily understood 
generalizations that children can use as avenues to greater 
understanding and enjoyment: (1) subject matter, (2) the 
artist, and (3) materials and technic. Diagramatically we 
could express this idea as a triangle (Figure 1). To repre- 
sent a picture which at a certain time would be primarily 
important because of its subject matter, the triangle might 
appear as in Figure 2. When the artist and his point of 
view are emphasized, Figure 3 would result. When problems 
of materials and technic are stressed, Figure 4 would apply. 
Thus we could express on emphasis without establishing 
arbitrary points at which the various elements in a com- 
position are separated one from another. 


Let us consider these emphases separately. In order for 
the significance of the artist as an interpreter of life to 
have the greatest force, children should be introduced to as 
wide a variety of subject matter in paintings as possible. 
It is important to emphasize the fact that the artist is 
sensitive to his surroundings whatever or wherever they may 
be, selects from them what is most beautiful or most sig- 
nificant to him and expresses his esthetic interests through 
a variety of technics which are available to him. 


We no longer believe that some subject matter is in- 
herently ‘artistic’ and some subjects “non-artistic.” The 
modern artist has taught us to look for beauty and sig- 
nificance everywhere around us. Any list which is drawn up 
would include some of the following types and subject matter: 
still life, portraits, figures (both children and adults), 
genre, illustration, landscape, animals, buildings, men and 
women at work, flowers and plants, abstractions, imaginary 
scenes (both logical and fantastic), allegories. According to 
the studies which have been made, children’s interests in 
pictures are far wider in scope than had commonly been 
supposed. 


In approaching a picture with emphasis on the artist 
the important factor is the determining of what is the artist’s 
attitude or point of view towards his subject. Sometimes this 
is relatively easy, while at other times it is practically im- 
possible. However, one should not hesitate to look for clues 
to the underlying attitude of the artist towards his subject, 
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Fig. 1 B 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


A. Subject matter 
B. Artist 


C. Materials and technic 


Fig. 4 
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for subject matter itself is never art. It must represent an 

individual interpretation. 

The list of esthetic types given below should be examined 
as possibilities to consider when trying to decide what was 
the artist’s intention in painting a specific picture. Add or 
subtract from there te form your own list. 

In analyzing your pictures try to decide if the artist was 
primarily interested in one of the following. You should not 
forget that is possible to be moved by a painting even if you 
are not sure of the artist’s intention or if his intention is 
too complex or subtle to analyze. 

1. Description: emphasis on putting into paint as ac 
curately and objectively as possible some natural scene 
which interests the artist but does not appear to have 
moved him to any great degree. In writing, a news 
report would be the equivalent. 

Social Significance: emphasis or sympathy for human 

beings in relation to their environment and social posi- 

tion. Frequently raises the question of why are in- 
equalities and injustices allowed to prevail or criticizes 

“man’s inhumanity to man”, 

3. Humor: a light-hearted sharing of the pleasures of life 
and people in an optimistic non-critical mood. 

4. Satire: emphasizes humor as a social instrument by 
holding up to ridicule human excesses in the hope that 
they will be modified. 

5. The Spiritual: religious or abstract high moral pur- 
pose, i. e. patriotism, devotion, sacrifice, etc. 

6. Fantasy: emphasis on imaginative, grotesque, fanciful 

or other worldly. The extension of human experience 

beyond the logical realities of life. 

Lyric: emphasis on the pleasure of painting for its 

own sake with the artist sharing a personal experience 
with the observer, usually guided by his own esthetic 
preferences and technical problems of form and com- 
position, in which the observer is incidental rather than 
primarily important. The bulk of modern expressive 
painting is largely of this nature although other con- 
siderations are frequently present in combination. The 

Lyric and the Decorative are often so intertwined that it 
is impossible and unwise to separate them. Also it differs 
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from the Descriptive and Characteristic by greater 
emphasis on technic than on subject matter. 

8. The Ideal: emphasis on the noble, and the perfect aspects 
of life with a subordination of the ignoble or unpleas- 
ant facts which are usually present in real life. 

9. The Decorative: emphasis on pattern or the interesting 
and forceful distribution within an area of boldly defined 
shapes and colors in which the unity of effect of the 
complete design is obviously most important. 

10. The Characteristic: a selection and emphasis of some 
fragment of realism because it is representative of a 
significant general truth which is likely to be overlooked 
by the casual observer. Often similar to the Descriptive 
but tends to be more generalized. 

Finally in approaching a painting in terms of its technic, 
why should assume a place at least equal in importance to 
how. Every art technic involves an emphasis on one type of 
effect: line, shape, volume, space, color, texture, or some 
combination of these. Any analysis should be directed towards 
discovering what were the alternatives facing the artist, 
what selection and emphasis has he made, what purpose 
does this selection and emphasis serve, and how has he 
manipulated his means to create the necessary unity of 
effect. 

Although there may be occasional upsets, there should be 
no fear that fine work cannot hold its own in competition 
with inferior work. Pictures speak for themselves if given an 
opportunity. Picture appreciation activities should provide 
that opportunity. Pictures which are shallow and vulgar in 
conception and superficial and clumsy in execution will con- 
demn themselves if scrutinized carefully. The merits of an 
outstanding picture will become more obvious as one becomes 
better acquainted with it. Differences in opinions, likes and 
dislikes, of course, are not only inevitable but a sign of the 
development of individual tastes. 

Gathering pictures from a great many sources is an im- 
portant and stimulating part of appreciation activities. 
Grouping and classifying can be done to suit the needs of 
the moment. 
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OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA by 
Harold E. Gregg, 208 pages, 7x10%. 
Fully illustrated, cloth. $2.00. 


This book will prove of great help to all 
elementary classroom art teachers and 
should take a significant place in the de- 
velopment of public school art. The book 
discusses such subjects as: A concept of 
Art for elementary schools of America; 
What Art should mean to people in daily 
living; Dimensions of Art; Length of 
Art; Breadth of Art; Depth of Art; 
School’s part in perpetuating cultural 
heritage of people: Development of an 
appreciation of Art: Planning for eight 
years of Art: Art media for rural 
schools: Actual experience in intefration 
of subject matter, socialization, commu- 
nity and child interest, and Art accom- 
plished: Apple industry; clothing our- 
selves; Indian culture; Outline for teach- 
ers to use. A bibliography and a glos- 


sary. 


SILK SCREEN, by Harry Sternberg, 78 
pages, 7x10 inches. Price $2.50. 


Here is an important new book that deals 
with the use of silk screen as a fine art, 
giving a clear, simple explanation, with 
a wealth of photographs, and diagrams, 
of the complete process of making a silk 
screen print. The book covers the mate- 
rials needed, construction of the equip- 
ment; use of equipment, paints, paper, 
and other materials; etc., carrying the 
student through a detailed yet lucid vis- 
ual demonstration of the making of silk 
screen prints. This book gives illustrated 
step-by-step instructions for making the 
frame, making the stencil, printing, etc. 


MODERN ART IN AMERICA. By Martha 
Candler Cheney. 180 pp. 96 pages of illus- 
trations. Price $4.00. 


Mrs. Cheney traces the career of modern 
American art from the Armory Show in 
1913 through the hectic ’twenties, to the 
Federal Arts Project and today. The 
work of these years constitutes a remark- 
able record, unmistakably of the New 
World. It is complex, varied and could 
not be attributed to any other time nor 
could it have been produced by any other 
country. The story is a lively one of col- 
orful figures of artists of all groups, and 
included in the book are a number of 
statements by artists concerning their 
aims and their ideas about art. 
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We are now ready to 
offer a special serv- 
ice in the latest as 
well as standard art 
books for our readers. 
Here are a few timely 
books every teacher 
should know. More 
will be listed soon. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


MEXICAN POPULAR ARTS. By Frances 
Toor. 107 pages. Price $3.00. 


The popular arts of Mexico are among 
the most varied and beautiful in the 
world. Practically every object is touched 
with beauty, no matter how humble and 
inexpensive, Miss Toor has lived in Mex- 
ico almost seventeen years, gathering 
knowledge of the country at first hand, 
and in the book has provided a unique 
and comprehensive survey of the arts and 
crafts of the varied and colorful country. 
Her hope is that the book will inspire 
purchasers of the arts to demand good 
workmanship and good taste as the 
beauty of them is in danger due to the 
increased demand. 


LETTERS AND LETTERING, by Paul Car- 
lyle and Guy Oring, 64 pages, 8x10 inches, 
New Edition Price $4.00. 


This is a valuable, practical working tool 
for everyone who creates, buys or uses 
lettering. This book is a complete, au- 
thoritative and efficient help for art stu- 
dents in learning how to letter and 
quickly attaining the status of expert 
lettering artists and visualizer. Lettering 
instruction, advice, and inspiration are 
presented for all lettering artists, plus 
usable alphabets that will help the stu- 
dent and professional throughout his 
career. The professional artist will find 
help here in doing better lettering more 


quickly. He will find ready-designed 
styles to fill every need and find new 
effects to follow. The book is filled with 
inspiration to create new ideas. With 
this book the art director can take guess 
work out of ordering lettering by speci- 
fying styles. 


ART FOR ALL, by Crawford & Bartlett, 
271 pages,. 7x9 inches. Price $2.40. 


This book shows how the guiding prin- 
ciples of art work in everyday life. It 
is developed around problems and situa- 
tions which almost everyone has already 
met and will need to meet in the future. 
The book explains better ways to select 
and wear clothes, better ways to make 
homes beautiful—the fundamentals of 
art. Everyone may not have time to 
participate in all the activities suggested, 
but they will undoubtedly think of others 
which apply to their own situation. 
With art playing an important role in 
everyone’s daily life today and tomorrow, 
it is up to us to learn all we can about 
it. This book will help in the enjoyment 
of art and in the solution of individual 
art problems. It will be found a great 
help to teachers and pupils of art appre- 
ciation. 


PASTEL PAINTING by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis. 80 pages, 6x9”, 32 pages illustra- 
tions, 4 pages in color. Price $2.25. 


This volume fulfills a definite need for a 
good contemporary book on how to paint 
in pastels. Gladys Rockmore Davis’ work 
is renowned throughout the country 
through travelling exhibitions, through 
articles in color in “Life” and other mag- 
azines and through her Christmas cards. 
Her paintings are owned by leading mu- 
seums and private collectors from coast 
to coast. No contemporary American 
painter stands in higher esteem and no 
better teacher could be found for this 
subject. In a simple direct text she tells 
you the “does” and “don’ts” about pastel 
painting, she analyses the work of other 
great pastellists and gives a brief his- 
tory of this craft. 


ROMANCE OF THE PATCHWORK QUILT 
IN AMERICA by Carrie A. Hall and Rose 
G. Kretsinger. 299 pages, over 170 illus- 
trations. Price $5.00. 


The romance of the patchwork quilt 
throughout America’s past and the im- 
portant part it plays in America’s pres- 
ent are portrayed graphically with words 
and photographically with illustrations. 
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THE SECOND STENCIL BOOK by Emmy 
Zweybruck, 32 pages containing 8 full 
page illustrations in color and more than 
90 illustrations in black and white of en- 
tirely new material. Price $1.10. 


The subject of “Stencilling that IS Crea- 
tive” is fascinatingly covered by Prof. 
Zweybruck in this, her second Stencil 
book. the author, an artist, commercial 
designer and lecturer of note, has 
brought back into very general and pop- 
ular use a delightful technic once thought 
outmoded. 


HANDS AT WORK by Emmy Zweybruck. 
46 pages, 8%4x10%. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color. Cloth bound. $2.00. 


The author of this book is an internation- 
ally known teacher, industrial designer, 
and lecturer. The book contains complete 
instructions for stenciling on fabrics and 
paper, block printing, net embroidery, 
cross stitch, jig saw work, silk screen; 
and designs for articles such as table lin- 
ens, draperies, handkerchiefs and gar- 
ments. Especially helpful to _ schools, 
housewives, students, occupational thera- 
pists, recreational groups, amateur and 
professional artists and craftsmen. 


MAKE YOUR OWN by Ella Langenberg 
Bolander, 46 pages 844x10%, illustrated 
with many color plates. Price $2.00. 


In this day when laymen are turning 
back to handicraft as a hobby, MAKE 
YOUR OWN fills the need of the school- 
room and the home workshop and all hob- 
byists. It describes the working steps of 
a wide range of color mediums and sim- 
ple, direct and easy directions for making 
greeting cards for special days. 


STITCHING, CROCHETING, KNITTING, 
HOOKED RUG MAKING by Ella L. Lan- 
genberg. More than 40 pages illustra- 
tions. Price $1.25. 


School classes and recreation groups will 
find this a valuable aid in setting up an 
entire program for craft classes of any 
age. Chapters on knitting, knotting, cro- 
cheting, embroidery, weaving and decora- 
tive darning, smocking and rug hooking. 


ETCHING PRINCIPLES AND METHODS by 
Clifford Pyle. 54 working drawings, 13 
etchings, 10 halftones. Price $3.00. 


Wide demand for etchings has stimulated 
renewed interest in this craft in student 
and professional artists everywhere. This 
book was written to implement the need 


When in need of art 
books for your school 
or personal library 
write 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 
131 E. STATE ST., COLUMBUS, O. 


for a simple, step-by-step instruction 
manual on the intricate technical methods 
and processes which for centuries have 
presented the highest test of artistic skill. 
With the novice and his instructor con- 
stantly in mind, the author describes ma- 
terials, tools, each detail in the sequence 
of steps from the unpolished metal to the 
final print, operations illustrated where 
necessary with working drawings. 


STUDIO SECRETS by Frederic Taubes. 
129 pages and a glossary. Price $3.50. 


In this new book just off the press are 
described frankly and fully the best 
media and methods of today. It also re- 
veals many secrets of those old masters 
who first developed the basic principles 
and procedures on which all successful 
oil painting is based. The various chap- 
ters cover such subjects as: Education of 
the Painter, Comparative Merits of Va- 
rious Techniques, Notes on Materials, 
Painting Tools, Preparation of the Can- 
vas, Notes on Colors, Glossary of Colors, 
Notes on the Preservation of Paintings 
and Studio Equipment, There is a sec- 
tion on frame making which tells the 
painter how he can produce superior 
frames at small cost. By adjusting the 
color and pattern of the frame to the 
color and form of painting, the picture 
may be enhanced decidedly thus finishing 
frames may become an intriguing and 
profitable handicraft. 


DESIGN TECHNICS edited by Felix 
Payant. 52 pages. 40 art technics. 100 
illustrations. 8% x11%. Price $2.00. 


This collection of helpful ideas presents 
in the concise and convenient manner 
forty different technics. They include: 
free brush painting, contour drawing, 
painting with pencil, three dimensional 
drawing, charcoal, flat litho crayon, 
counter change, scratch board, coquille 
board, torn paper, cut paper, collage, 
montage, photograms, spatter, sprayed 
designs, air brush, dry painting, stencil, 
wood block, linoleum block, amathog- 
raphy, lithography, dry points, mono- 
types, sand paper monotypes, aquantints, 


linoleum monoprints, helio prints, tem- 
pera color process, silk screen, batik, fin- 
ger painting, crayon prints, rhythmo- 
chromatic design, mottled papers, crum- 
pled papers, crackled papers, puddle and 
Squeegee method, oil—water method on 


paper. 


THE ART OF CAMOUFLAGE by Lieut. 
Colonel C. H. R. Chesney. 5%4x8. Price 
$2.75. 


This is the latest book on camouflage 
written by an expert with practical first 
hand knowledge. A large selection of the 
book is devoted to camouflage on the 
fighting front. It also deals fully with 
civil camouflage. A most timely book. 


CRAFTS FOR FUN by Evadna Kraus 
Perry. 278 pages, 54% x 8%. 115 Photo- 
graphs and 40 diagrams. Price $3.00. 


An exceptionally instructive book for 
amateur, experienced or inexperienced 
handcrafters, young and old. Eleven 
comprehensive chapters cover: Linoleum- 
block Printing, Clay Modeling and Pot- 
tery, Working with Wood, Book-making, 
Spattering, Weaving, Knotting, Embroid- 
ery, Using Cheet Cork, Modeling Metal 
Foil. The book explains in clear detail 
various simple methods and mediums 
for all the types of craft-work listed 
above. Here is an ideal book for anyone 
who wants to make useful and decora- 
tive objects as gifts or as ornaments for 
his own home. The equipment needed 
to follow these simple instructions is 
neither too elaborate nor too expensive; 
in fact, the whole book has been designed 
to be as helpful and encouraging to the 
amateur craftsman as possible. The com- 
plete index gives the reader a source of 
quick reference to any of the early or 
advanced stages of the instructions with 
which he is working. 


PICTURES TO GROW UP WITH by Kath- 
arine Gibson. Over 150 illustrations in 
color. 714%4x10. Price $3.00. 


Jt is impossible to exaggerate the charm 
or the importance of this book to children. 
It may well be their first contact with 
the world of great art, and as such no 
more pleasing an array of masterpieces 
could be selected or described for children 
from seven up. Colorful illustrations of 
animals, flowers, young people, history 
and legends, fantasy. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection which already has the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of thousands of 
parents and teachers. You’ll love it as 
much as the lucky child you give the book 
to! 
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Postpaid 


A COLLECTION OF HELPFUL IDEAS e EDITED BY FELIX PAYANTIA 


For a Graduate 
For a Soldier 
For a Library 
For 
For 
For 


a Teacher 
an Artist 


52 BRAGES 8%” x 11%” 
HEAVY PAPER PAGES 
STURDY BOARDCOVER 
40 ART TECHNICS 
109 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Classroom 


For a Craftsman 
For a Professional | 
For an Amateur’ 
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131 East State Street 


1944 
this excellent 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING % CONTOUR DRAWING % PAINTING 


WITH PENCIL % THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING CHARA 
COAL % FLAT LITHO CRAYON % COUNTER CHANGE #amm 


SCRATCH BOARD COQUILLE BOARD TORN PAPER 


CUT PAPER % COLLAGE % MONTAGE PHOTOGRAMS # 
SPATTER SPRAYED DESIGNS % AIR BRUSH % DRY PAINP 
STENCIL % WOOD BLOCK LINOLEUM BLOCK 


AMATHOGRAPHY LITHOGRAPHY DRY POINTS ‘Mono. 
TYPES % SAND PAPER MONOTYPES * AQUATINTS * LINO 
LEUM MONOPRINTS x HELIO PRINTS TEMPERA COLO 


| PROCESS *% SILK SCREEN * BATIK % ‘FINGER PAINTING ¥ 


CRAYON PRINTS % RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN MOH 
TLED PAPERS % CRUMPLED PAPERS % CRACKLED PAPERS} 


PUDDLE AND SQUEEGEE METHOD ®& OIL—WATER METHOD 
ON PAPER. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING 
Columbus 15, 
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